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“BUT AS WE WERE ALLOWED.OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN SO WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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And when he had sent the multitudes away he 
t up into a mountain apart to pray; and when 
evening was come, he was there alone.” Matt. 
23. He left the crowded shore, the thronged 
hway, and crossing the turfy fields, came to the 
s of the mountains. His pulse throbbed, and his 
th quickened, as he clomb, as ours does when 
limb. The sparrow, not knowing its creator 
protector, flew away from his coming. His 
Hs cast its shadow, as he passed, over bush, and 





apa 





him had lost his form amid the wavering leaves, 
d was withdrawn. He was in the mountain, 
nd alone. The day was passing. The last red 
tht followed him, and stained the air of the for- 
st with ruddy hues. 
right yet in the open field. But when it was 
hountain. The stars were coming forward and 
ling the heavens. 
No longer drawn outward by the wants of the 
owd, what were the thoughts of such a soul? 


e sublime. 


qual Father ! 
What was the varied prayer? What tears were 





" ed, what groans were breathed, whatsilent yearn- 


ngs, what voiceless utterances of desire, no man 
hay know. Walking to and fro, or sitting upon 
pme fallen rock, or prostrate in overpowering emo- 
on, the hours passed on until morning dawned. 


» When he went down to his disciples, they neither 


hquired nor did he speak of his mountain watch. 
If prayer be the communivn of the soul with 
od, it is but a little part of it that can be uttered 
h words; and still 
ords in the presence of others. Of outward 
ants, of outward things, of one’s purely earthly 
But of the soul’s in- 
ard life—of its struggles with itself, its hopes, 


BB karnings, griefs, loves, joys, of its very personali- 


, it is reserved to such a degree, that there can 
no prayer expressive of the inward life, until 

e have entered into the closet and shut to the door. 
very Christian whose life has developed itself into 
eat experience of secret prayer, knows that the 
Hidden things of the closet transcend all uttered 
ayer as much in depth, richness, and power, as 


= @hey doin volume and space. 


Sometimes we mourn the loss of old books in 
cient libraries; we marvel what more the world 
ould have had if the Alexandrian library had not 
ished; we regret the decay of parchments, 
rude waste of monks with their stupid 
-impsests.. We sorrow for the lost arts, and 
ieve that the fairest portions of Grecian art 
buried from research; that the Parthenon 


we come down within two hundred years of 


r time, with its wealth of magnificence, a voice 
| sione from the old world to the new, and yet 
MB >rish almost before our eyes ! 
a™| But when one reflects upon the secret history 
ich has transpired in men’s thoughts, and that 
e noblest natures have been they whose richest 
omtperiences could never have been drawn forth 
ough the pen, or recorded in books; but have 


415 Hiund utterance through prayer and before the 


nscious glory of the Invisible Presence,—I am 
















finitely more wonderful in every attribute of ex- 
lience, than all that has been sung in song, or 
orded in literature, or lost in all the concussions 
i@time. If rarest classical fragments, the perished 
ories and poets of every people, could be re- 
Ped, they would be as nothing in comparison 
th the effusions of the closet, could they be 
hered and recorded. 


he noblest natures it is that resort to this study. 
sive rarest inspiration rests upon them. Flying 

ween the heavens and the earth, with winged 

h, they reach out into glories which do not de- 
$_ 4pnd to the lower spheres of thought. 


ow many souls, so large and noble, that they 
e up in those days of persecution, and left 
ne and love for the faith of Christ, and went 
he wilderness and dwelt therein, gave forth in 
Doubtless their daily 
yers were rich and deep in spiritual life. But 
© are peculiar days to all,—days of vision— 
s when we see all human life as in a picture, 
all future life as in a vision; and when the 
on, the imagination, the affections, and the 
riences of life, are so tempered together, that 















Pepper. 204consciously live more in an hour than at other 


Res in months. Every man has his mountains 
— #Bransfiguration, and sees and talks with the 
aled and radiant dead. In such experiences, 
et must have been the wonders of prayer, 
Hen the noblest natures—rich in all goodness, 
ply cultured in knowledge, refined in all taste, 
enriched in pure lives, but driven out among 
wild shaking leaves of the wilderness for 
faith’s sake,—poured out their 
before God; their conscious weakness and 
Iness,—their yearnings and trials: their 

s and strivings: their sense of this life, and 
mr view of the other; their longing for God’s 
Brch on earth, and their prospect of the 
¢_(@ified church in Heaven! What if some list- 
had made haste to put down the prayers of 
a—(fier, with all his strong crying and tears, if that 


whole 








Ning & Oo <— (gd be possible! How many noble natures gave 

16 |Ankol $e celibacy and virginity the wondrous treasures 
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and choked, found umultons vent in mighty 
t to God! 
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he thoughts that we have conceived, are unfit 
t up the skirt of those prayers, which burst, 








‘er, and grass, and they knew not that their Ma- 
overshadowed them. Sounds grew fainter be- 


hind him. Those who had followed him, one by| the prayers of faithful men from dungeons and 
bne, dropped off, and the last eye that looked after 


At length the sun went 
Own, and it was twilight in the mountains, though 


yilight in the field, it was already dark in the 


nd what were the prayers? Even if Christ were 
ut aman, such an errand of such a man, would 
But how foolish are ail words which 
ould approach the grandeur of Christ’s solitude 
fpon the mountain, when we regard him as very’ 
od, though incarnated, communing with his co- 


less that will take form of 


rsuaded that the silent literature of the closet is. 


EO 


without words, right out of our hearts, for the life 
of dying childeen ! 

Consider what a heavenly wonder must be the 
Book of Prayer that lies before God? For groans 
are interpreted there. Mute joys gain tongue be- 
fore God. Unutterable desires, that go silently up 
from the heart, burst forth into divine pleadings 
when, touched by the Spirit, their imprisoned na- 
ture comes forth! Could thoughts or aspirations 
be made visible, could they assume a form that be- 
fitted their nature, what an endless procession 
would be seen going toward the throne of God, 
day fand night! Consider the wrestlings of all 
the wretched, the ery of orphans, the ceaseless 
pleadings of the bereaved, and those fearing be- 
reavement ; the prayer of trust betrayed ; of hope 
darkened ; of home deserted; of joy quenched ; 


prison houses; the prayers of slaves, who found 
man, law, and the Church around and against 
them, and had no way left to look but up- 
ward toward God! The hearts of men by 
myriads have been pressed by the world, as 
grapes in a wine-press, and have given forth a 
heavenly wine. Beds of long sickness have 
learned such thoughts of resignation, and such pa- 
tient trust and joy, that the heavenly book is 
bright with the footprints of their prayers! The 
very silence of sickness is often more full of 
richest thoughts than all the books of earth have 
ever been! 

“ And when he had taken the book, the four 
beasts and the four and twenty elders fell down 
before the Lamb, having every one of them harps 
and golden vials full of odors, which are the prayers 
of the Saints.” And the other magnificence of the 
scene one may read in the fifth chapter of that gor- 
geous Book of Divine Pictures, the Revelation! 
How remarkable would it seem, if it were re- 
vealed to us that there dwelt in the air a race of 
fine and fairy spirits, whose work it was to watch 
all flowers of the earth, and catch their perfumed 
breath and preserve it in golden vials for heavenly 
use! But how much more grand is the thought 
that all over the earth, God’s angels have caught 
the heart’s breath, its prayers and love, and that 
in heaven they are before God like precious odors 
poured from golden vases by saintly hands! Again 
the Divine Head is anointed with precious oint- 
ment, not now from the broken alabaster, a wo- 
man’s gift, but by heavenly hands poured sweeter 
still from broken hearts on earth. The influences 
which brood upon the soul in such a covert as the 


closet, are not like the coarse stimulants of earthly 
thought. It is no fierce rivaary 


victory—no hope of praise or hunger of fame, that 
throw lurid light upon the mind. The soul rises 
to its highest nature, and meets the influence that 
rests upon it from above. What is the depth of 
calmness—what is the vision of faith—what is the 
rapture—the ecstacy of love, the closet knows 
more grandly than any other place of human ex- 
perience! * 


* 
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LETTER FROM MRS. STOWE IN 
EUROPE 











Our readers will welcome the letter we give be- 
low, the first of a series which we hope will be 
extended, from Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, em- 
bodying her thoughts and observations during a 
protracted sojourn in Europe. 


LETTERS FROM EUROPE. 
NO. 1. 

Dear H. :—Paris, in the ears of many good Eng- 
lish and American people is only a synonym for 
all manner of dissipation and gaiety, for all sorts 
of moral traps and pitfalls. It has been thought 
that no sober-minded person could possibly breathe 
its exhilarating air without their lungs being dic 
turbed and their brain turned. France also has 
become associated in our minds with all that is 
artificial and factitious, in opposition to what is 
simple and natural. 

But the fact is that Paris is only a little world, 
in which there is compressed in a small space a 
résumé of all the things one seeks elsewhere in 
separate cities. It is a kind of world’s hotel, estab- 
lished on those principles of universal tolerance 
which must needs obtain at a hotel, where every 
one comes and goes, and does his pleasure in his 
own way, and no one questions his right so to 
do. The consequence is that all kinds of people 
find something here that pleases them, and one 
may know what a person has been doing in Paris, 
and what company keeping, by the report he car- 
ries home of it. 

One returns to America, and tells you that the 
French never live at home; have no domestic af- 
fection; spend their time at theatres, cafés, and 
gambling saloons. Another tells you that he has 
seen among the French serious, steady, indus- 
trious, God-fearing people, living economically and 
quietly by their own firesides, and that there is 
even a more tender and absorbing family affection 
than in America. Onertells you that the French 
mind is almost incapable of religious ideas. Ano- 
ther, that religion never appears in sweeter, ten- 
derer forms than in a circle of French Christians.. 
One tells you that the French are a nation of 
sharpers, lying in wait to cheat and deceive you 
at every turn. Another says that they are often 
more honest than the average of those with whom 
one has to do in other countries. 

All these conflicting accounts are the results of 
hasty judgments made by those who have been 
in particular scenes and _ and not in others; 
who have formed general conclusions from limited 
experience, or who have ascribed to France pecu- 
liarly those things which belong to human nature 
in general. 

In fact, one will find in Paris all these state- 
ments to be in a measure true, and in a measure 
false. 

But it may be edifying to know what the French 
think of the Amfericans, by way of showing to 
our own people how false are inductions based on 
a small number of examples. 

A gentleman said to me the other evening 
that the American ladies were more despotic in 
their rule over the men than the whites over the 
slaves. The fathers, brothers, and husbands, he 
said, were slaves in their counting-houses and 
stores, while the wife reposed in indolence and 
luxury in her dwelling, with nothing to do but 
dress and contemplate herself in the mirror; and 
when I expressed my surprise to a French lady, 
she assured me that this was their general idea of 
American women. The wives in France, she 
said, think it quite enough for a husband to attend 
to his business, and they attend to every care re- 
lating to the family. The the wife does the mar- 
keting — buys all the family provision — keeps 
the accounts—carves at table, and waits on 
guests, leaving the husband no more care than 
a boarder. 
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As to extravagance, the Americans, not only in 
France, but in all Europe, are proverbial for it. I 
am told that this season, when thé demolition of 
houses has raised rents in Paris to a fabulous degree, 
that the most expensive apartments are let to Am- 
ericans ; and in the same manner, the report runs 
that the most expensive laces and embroidery are 
bought by American ladies, and French housewives 
hold up their hands privately in horror at the 
luxury and dissipation of American women. The 
moral of all this is quite obvious. Americans 
know as little of the better class of quiet, sober 
family people in France as the French do of the 
same class in America. 

Much also of a person’s experience in France 
depends on the spirit in which one comes into it. 
The leading trait of the French character is ap- 
probativeness ; it runs through and colors all their 
modes of thoughtand life. They are quick-witted 
and shrewd, and detect with instinctive sagacity 
the feelings of those with whom they have deal- 
ings. If a person comes among them full of dislike 
and suspicion, showing by his manner that he ex- 
pects to be cheated, he excites the strongest feeling 
of the French mind against him. Feeling that 
they are not trusted, there is aroused at once a 
rivalry of mere shrewdness. When a person com- 
mences chaffing, haggling, “and beating down,” as 
the current phrase is, his French neighbor im- 
mediately says to himself, “Fort bien; two can 
play at that,” and being on his own ground, speak- 
ing his own language, ten to one he fools his op- 
ponent with his own weapons. 

They are accused of having all sorts of prices, 
and of being mere tricksters in a bargain. They 
have so far as this, that when they perceive they 


ehave to do with a person who is a hackneyed bar- 


gainer, they will put an extra charge on goods, so 
as to allow themselves room for that gradual fall 
of price which they perceive to be indispensable in 
his eyes, and this they will do with a good-humored 
drollery, peculiarly French. But I am acquainted 
with people who have resided here six and seven 
years, who give quite satisfactory accounts of the 
honesty, fairness, and justness with which they 
have generally been treated in all the necessary 
intercourse between man and man. 

The French race are kindlier-mannered than 
the Anglo-Saxon, gentler and softer in all their 
address and the mode of their intercourse. A 
stranger unacquainted with the language is as- 
sisted in his first struggles and reseagches through 
the streets, with a kindliness sometimes quite 
touching. 

Pes inctanceo, you ring at the dour of the porters 
lodge, and inquire a direction; and the answer 
comes perhaps in a torrent of provincial French, in 
which your inexperienced ear dimly diseerns “ au 
fond”—“ au gauche”—“ au troisiéme,” or some 
other matter of the kind. When he sees by your 
blank look that you are a stranger, he looks 
at you with the most patronising, benevol- 
ent airs in the world, and though he cannot 
for the life of him forbear repeating the French 
deluge, it is done with such evident good-will, and 
s0 many explanatory gestures, that somehow it 
puts you quite at ease. At one place where I in- 
quired, without finding the person whom I was 
seeking, the porter took my card and went through 
all the neighboring shops seeking information for 
me, with a kindness of manner which was really 
quite touching. At another time I was walking 
with a friend, and the day being rainy, she de- 


termined to try a little alley that took us home by 


a shorter road. A workman who was employed 
in repairing a house in this alley, warned her 
that the gate was probably shut and locked at 
that hour, but she persisted. When we camo w 
the gate and found it lecked, it would have been 
quite like most workmen that we know to laugh 
and say,“ I told you so—now you see you will 
have to go around after all.” Butgour young man 
was struck with compassion—came up smiling 
very amiably—and began climbing the gate, which 
was considerably higher than his head, clattering 
and struggling manfully with his wooden shoes 


till he was fairly over, when he went in search 
of the man who had the key, who seemed easy to 
‘be entreated, and came forth in the rain to let us 
through. 


Now in England we should surely have been 
refused—not from any want of good feeling, but 
from that national sense of order which makes 
one adhere tenaciously in all cases to a rule once 


promulgated—a sense rarely found in their gayer 
and good-natured neighbor. 
in all those situations in which English and Amer- 
ican people generally growl, French people laugh. 
For instance, if you are in a crowd of mingled 
English and French, struggling through the ,nar- 
row way of a custom-house, when you hear a 
surly growl you may be sure it is expressed in 
English, but the man who, pressed almost out of 
breath, smiles and says, with what voice he has 
left, “ Pardon”—is French. 
tainly, the French race have a radical advantage 
over us Anglo-Saxons. 
defines good humor as a habit of being pleased— 
this pertains in an eminent degree to them. Those 
thousand little sharpnesses and rudenesses' of so- 
cial life exhich obtain among the more earnest and 
graver races, are all softened down among the 
French by the oil of gladness, and the futile trials 
of life, which their more serious neighbors combat 
with testy eagerness, they laugh off with easy 
gaiety. 


I have noticed that 


In this respect, cer- 


Dr. Johnson very happily 


One notices the gentleness of the French partic- 


ularly in their treatment of animals and of children. 
Paris is the paradise of domestic pets. Cats, 
which in our great cities are too often terror- 
stricken, half-starved fugitives, whose wild looks 
and bristling far betray their constant experience 
and fear of ill usage, are here a sort of household 
divinity. Theconciergerie, or porter’s room, in almost 
every court, has its cat sitting in glossy pride with 
a comfortable air of conscious security and digni- 
ty, and you cannot ploase an owner, Man or wo- 
man, more than by a kind word to the cat. 
is sure to call up a genial smile and nod, and is 
quite as sure a passport to favor and good offices, 
as the admiration of a baby to the heart of a 
mother. 
going to the studio of an artist, I saw a sprightly 
little Angora kitten, and picking it up, carried it 
with me into the studio. 
wife of the conciergerie was filling the passage 
with inquiries and lamentations for her lost pet— 
she was sure it must be stolen—according to her, 
the extreme beauty and desirableness of her dar- 
ling made her daily cause of inquietude, lest it 
should be torn from her—all the world wanted 
her kitten, and she was only comforted when she 
found that the treasure had been but borrowed, and 
very smilingly accorded me the privilege of petting 
the darling from time to time when I came 


This 


Passing by the conciergerie one day, in 


In a few moments the 


that way. These Angora cats grow very large, and 
have much longer fur than our common ones. I 
saw the other day a creature of immense size in the 
door of a flower-shop, and stopped to pat it. Puss, 
awaking from a reverie, put out her paw with such 
vivacity that I drew back, fearinga scratch. The 
shop-woman laughed, and picking up the cat as a 
mother would a baby, kissed and held it up for 
me to admire, telling me that there was no fear of 
her, that if I only knew her I should find her “ ex- 
cessivement douce.” 

In the same manner dogs are petted, and gener- 
ally led about with a string, lest somebody should 
steal them. The printed handbill “chien perdu,” 
which often meets the eye on a wall, testifies to the 
yearnings of some bereaved owner. One some- 
times sees the little rough dogs of carters or dray- 
men riding on the back of their horses, with all the 
security of practiced horsemen—or rather horse- 
dogs, and the man is not a little propitiated if you 
notice his quadruped friend. 

This tenderness for the animal creation extends 
even to the modes of butchering. Nobody has the 
right to kill a pig in the city—but all must be taken 
to an institution for that purpose made and _provi- 
ded, where the arrangements are so made that the 
stroke of death gives the least possible pain or ter- 
ror, and the same eare,I am told, extends to other 
species of butchering. 

But the idolatry of young children is something 
yet more remarkable. The devotion to them re- 
sembles more a passion than an affection. The 
tireless patience, the unceasing devotion with 
which the little one is regarded, the admiration 
which waits on all its whims and caprices, which 
is blind to the faults even ofchildren not one’s own, 
is quite remarkable. 

In this excessive and passionate fondness, and the 
consequent boundless indulgence of young child- 
ren, may be found, perhaps, one cause of that want 
of stamina and sustained strength, which appears in 
French history. The nation are vain, quick, clever, 
brilliant, but have the fickleness, the impulsive- 
ness of natures that have never been disciplined— 
never taught self-control. The French regard the 
English system of family government with horror 
—it is something of which they can form no con- 
ception—it seems to them rigid and cruel, and they 
say that however it may do for English children, it 
would never apply to their own.. The idea so cur- 
rent in all literature, and in common prejudice, of 
the entire want of domestic life in France, is quite 
false and mistaken, certainly as concerns the pres- 
ent generation. 

Intelligent French penplea wha hava ahaarved 
dispassionately their own national excellences and 
defects, and who have of course an intimate knowl- 
edge of their social manners, say that it is false. 
A French gentleman said to me the other evening, 
“Tt is true that the French, as compared with the 
Anglo-Saxon race, are greatly deficient in the ele- 
ment of truth and steadiness—they are not so relia- 
ble. Their excessive approbativeness leads them too 
often to say what is agreeable before what is true— 
but what is alleged as to our want of domestic feeling, 
is particularly untrue. We are too fond of our 
children, too unwilling to cross them, even for 
their good.” This view of the warmth and tender- 
ness of French domestic life has been confirmed 
by my observation of the interiors of many French 
families where I have been received’ on terms of 
intimacy. 

But whatever may be said of the French sys- 
tem of family government as to its effects in form- 
ing strong and self-reliant characters, it is certain 
that it forms very agreeable children. One sees 
French children eontinvelly jn Paris. In the 
public gardens and walks, one is among them all 
the time, and more well-bred, peaceable, well-be- 
haved little creatures, cannot be imagined. Their 
manners, modes of address, &c., are all gentle 
and agreeable—perhaps because the element of 
approbativeness is instinctive with them, and 
more, perhaps, that from the cradle upward it is 
the great object to teach the child to be agreeable 
and polite. I was amused in reading the rules of 
an institution for the care of the babies of work- 
ing women (of which I shall speak hereafter), to 
find the following: _ 

“ts mother should teach it to be amiable, polite, 
loving, good, and grateful.” 

Whatever people make a first object is generally 
accomplished ; the urbanity which makes French 
society so charming commences in the cradle. 

In coming from England, one is struck with the 
manners of the French common people as en- 
tirely wanting in a sort of obsequiousness, and 
which obtains in an aristocratic country. They 
are pleasant, good-humored, and obliging,—but 
those downcast looks of utter humiliation and 
self-abasement which one sees in English lower 
classes in the presence of superiors in rank, does 
never appear. It would appear that the revolu- 
tions of France have made clean work with all 
that. The general air of the common people is as 
thoroughly democratic as in America. 

So much for some general first thoughts of 
France and the French. In some following letters 
I shall pursue the social life of France somewhat 
further. H. B. S. 
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THE LEGITIMATE SPHERE OF YOUNG 
MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS. 








To such an extreme has the spirit of inquiry 
been pushed in this modern age, that it has even 
been asked, What is the chief end of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations? and some have wickedly 
intimated that it may be to glorify slavery, and 
enjoy it forever. It is very clear that conserva- 
tism means the preservation and protection of that 
domestic institution from any moral and religious 
inquest and assault; and the “ present conserva- 
tive position” which some associated young men 
desire to maintain, signifies the exclusion of such 
inquest, it having been gravely affirmed that any 
attempt to investigate or pronounce upon the moral 
character of that institution, was a meddling with 
things too high for them, and an intermeddling 
with things out of their proper range. It becomes 
really a serious question for what purpose are 
Christian Associations formed, and what is their 
legitimate sphere and province of opinion and of 
action? It is a matter worth bestowing some little 
thought upon. 

Whatever is within the compass of duty and of 
Christian courage, any where, for any young man, 
individual and alone, that is within the compass 
of duty and of obligation for an association. 
Whatever of duty or opinion a young man alone, 
or surrounded by enemies, would be tempted to 
betray or neglect, that it is the special object of 
an association to secure, to confirm, to preserve 
from abandonment. A true Young Men’s Asso- 
ciation is supposed to be entered into for the con- 
firmation of good principles against temptation, 





and of a manly, independent, generous course 
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against a tricky, mean, cringing, time-serving pol- 
icy. It ought to inculcate fearlessness of man, and 
a firm reliance on God and righteous principle. 
But if there should be an association, that instead 
of encouraging boldness for the truth, teaches 
young men to conceal it, or instead of proclaim- 
ing the dignity and duty of an eye single to God 
and His righteousness, teaches the most respectable 
way of serving both God and Mammon, such an 
association would be anything but a blessing to 
society. An association that at this time, in our 
own country, instead of maintaining freedom of 
opinion and discussion on the one great question 
that in church and state is everywhere agitating 
the community, should deliberately undertake to 
exorcise from itself that agitation, by a policy of 
enforced silence, by tabooing the theme of agita- 
tion, and proclaiming peace as a policy, instead of 
truth and purity; an association whose members 
should propose to brand as a fanatic and disturber 
of their peace the man who presumes to mention 
the dreaded theme, or proposes an assertion of 
opinion in regard to it; would be anything but an 
association for the good of young men. 

Young men, by associating together, need to 
strengthen one another ina frank and fearless 
regard to the truth, above all consequences ; for 
that is at the foundation of all nobleness of char- 
acter. They need an association, where the ques- 
tion of a selfish expediency as to their freedom of 
discussions and opinions shall not even be mooted. 
They should combine to exert an influence and 
accomplish a good, unitedly, in behalf of truth 
and freedom, which they cannot accomplish indi- 
vidually. They are to open their mouth for the 
dumb, and to speak and act in behalf of the op- 
pressed, and not in fear or for favor of the oppres- 
sor. They are not to ask, What will men say of 
us? Will they not call us politicians? Will it not 
make us unpopular ; injure our business ; interfere 
with our success; deprive us of our position, our 
influence? It is as a protection against these very 


entangling biases and questions, so perverting and | 


deteriorating in their effect on character, that a 
Young Men’s Association is needed; and if its 
result is just the opposite, if it tends to cultivate 
a circle of religious snobs and lickspittles, if it is 
in danger of making the yoke of bondage to the 
world and to the fear of man heavier, so that what 
was before of the bigness of Solomon’s little finger, 
from the rule of the old fogies, becomes of the 
thickness of Rehoboam’s loins by the young men’s 
counsel, then those who have fallen into such 
company would much better say, To your tents, 
O Israel! than remain in a circle of so debasing a 
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Christ and Him crucified, without saying a word 
about circumcision, and you can have all the Jews 
in your favor! Why step down from the high and 
sacred themes of the pulpit to discuss a question 
that only riles up men’s hearts, and fills them with 
political bitterness? Just be wise, and keep si- 
lence on this subject, and the Gospel will convert 
them all. When I go South, then I'll speak.” 
Paul, or any one else, might have answered him? 
“Thou boastest a gift that is all wind, dear bro- 
ther. If thou art afraid of the truth and of trouble 
here, then wouldst thou be there. If affected by 
popularity and the fear of man here, much more 
there. If thou dissemblest here, thou wouldst lie 
outright there, wouldst go clean over to the enemy, 
and wouldst justify it for expediency’s sake! As 
God said to Jeremiah, If thou art afraid im the 
presence of professed friends and brethren, then 
what will become of thee when I send thee against 
open enemies? If thou hast run with the foot- 
men, and they have wearied thee, then how canst 
thou contend with horses? And if in the land of 
peace, wherein thou trustedst, they wearied thee, 
then how wilt thou do in the swelling of Jordan %” 
The world suffers, the cause of truth suffers, 
and the kingdom of our Lord is delayed, by a set 
of men who are afraid to take a bold position 
against you, but yet fight you in the dark; who 
want to keep acomfortable place of non-committal 
on the fence (they had better try a Virginny 
fence for that), and are angry at you, beeause you 
render such a position uncomfortable, and compel 
them to take one side or the other. Such are they 
who proclaim themselves Anti-slavery in principle, 
but oppose every open declaration of Anti-slavery 
sentiments, if such declaration can by any apolo- 
gy be avoided. Jeremiah’s warning im such a 
case is wise; “Believe them not, though they 
speak fair words unto you.” They are not Anti- 
slavery, butare defending the oppressor. And in 
the time of decision, such men may be your worst 
enemies. He that gathereth not with me, in such 
a cause, scattereth abroad. They are camp-follow- 
ers, who would take any side that was victorious 
and popular. They would do the cause of truth 
and righteousness more good by frankly and open- 
ly opposing it. They are the secret enemies, who 
come up to you with a sanctimonious smile, “ Art 
thou in health, my brother?” and the first thing 
you know there are four or five inches of cold steel 
under your ribs, and that is a most striking proof 
of their affection. They declare themselves Anti- 
slavery, but if one word is spoken against slavery 
from the Word of God, they declare you presump- 
tuous and intrusive in bringing up the subject; 





moral tendency. ~ For certainly thcre is such a 





they say they do not need to be taught from the 


tendency in whatever sustains and encourages the | Bible on that subject; it is evident enough that 
policy of fear and concealment, the habit of con- | Abraham had slaves, and the Hebrews were per- 


sultation with flesh and blood, a regard to the | 
teach them on that subject. And if you refer to it 


rulers of the darkness of this world, and, as the 
ruling principle of action, the ascertaining whether 
the chief priests and the rulers have believed on 
him, sending you to them for inquiry as to what 
is wise and expedient. 


The great want of our times is back-bone and 
independence, and the great misery is the preval- 
ence of dough-facedness. Who would have thought, 
who could have dreamed, a few months since, 
when Sumner was struck down in the Senate, and 
a minister of the Gospel at the South driven from 
his parish for refusing to put his name to a com- 
mendation of that infamous outrage, and others at 
the North driven from theirs for presuming to speak 
against slavery inthe pulpit ; and when men at the 
South are treated with tar and feathers for daring 
to utter a word in doubt of its rightfulness, that 
in less than a year the time would come, even in 
a free state, when men would be so afraid of open 
dis¢hssion, and young men above all, that in a 
Young Men’s Christian Association, the gag would 
be put upon the question ef the immorality of 
slaveholding, for fear of the accusation of meddling 
in politics! Really, this subject of the sin of slavery 
is as bad as cold iron in the Arctic regions, with 
the weather seventy degrees below zero. Young 
men’s heroic hands are too tender to touch it ; they 
are afraid of blisters; it agitates the cuticle. It 
even bites through your mittens; you cannot handle 
it with double gloves but it takes the skin off. 


Very well, some will say ; it was never meant 
to be handled in such a temperature; the young 
men then have no business with it, and it is not 
their concern. Let them take it South, and they 
can handle it without danger. Some of the minis- 
ters who have been South, and stood on the South- 
side, have taken off their gloves there, as they tell 
us, and were not bitten. They testify that there is 
not a text of Scripture in the Bible that they ever 
found any difficulty in preaching upon to their 
heart’s content. But what is the use of handling 
‘cold iron here, where there is so much danger of 
agitation and breaking the peace, and where we 
cannot accomplish anything by it? “If we were at 
the South, we doubt not we should have grace to 
speak plainly onthe subject of slavery, for then it 
would be a duty, being our concern ; but here at the 
North we have nothing to do with it.” 

Sir! you are accessory to the sin, here or there, 
if you keep silent in regard toit. There are silent 
partners in the slave-trade itself, here at the 
North, thongh the scene and the actors in the vil- 
lainy are faraway. When Dick Crowninshield 
murdered old Mr. White, in Salem, his accessory, 
Frank Knapp, stood at a distance in the street, and 
kept watch, and kept silence; and afterwards 
helped to hide the leaden-headed club that struck 
the old man’s temples. And you, in keeping silence, 
and so purchasing peace, are hiding the guilt, are 
shieldiig it from the condemnation of God’s word, 
are enabling the man stealers to turn God’s word 
itself into slung-shot, for the purpose of continuing 
and accomplishing their iniquitous work right- 
eously and without reproof. Who should bear 
testimony against them, if you do not? And what 
transparent simplicity to say, that you would “do it 
South,” but your views of Christian expediency pre- 
vent you from “ doing it North?” We rather think 
your views of the inexpediency of being tarred and 
feathered would be quite as cogent to keep your 
mouth sealed atthe South, as your horror of agita- 
tion and your conviction of the necessity of peace 
and union at the North? °Tis the old ghirking 
apology and policy of poor human nature. 

Suppose that on a well-known occasion, when 
Peter and Paul came into conflict as to the policy 
of speaking the whole truth, or concealing a part 
of it, through fear of disttrbance, Peter had said 
to Paul, “ My dear brother, I hope that by the 
‘grace of God, if I were in Judea, and especially 
so far south as Jerusalem, I should have firmness, 
by the ‘ grace of God,’ to speak on this subject ; but 
here in Galatia it only makes trouble, creates dis- 
sension, and exposes us to the charge of meddling 
in politics, without doing any good. Just keep si- 
lence here, and preach only the Gospel, only 


mitted to make slaves of the heathen; you can’t 


in the pulpit, if they are vestry-men they will 
perhaps interrupt you outright, and then get a vote 
in the congregation against you, or they may stalk 
| noisily out of meeting, or they lament with tears 
that you are grieving away the Holy Spirit, and 
preventing the possibility of revivals of religion, 
preaching politics instead of Christ and Him cru- 
cified. Mr. Barnes lately preached on the unity of 
the human race, and drew out, as one of the conclu- 
sions, an application of the truth that negroes and 
slaves are our brethren, and ought to be treated as 
such ; and some of the most pious in the congre- 
gation went away mourning and groaning over 
the impossibility of ever having any more revivals 
of religion! And yet these men would not have 
you suppose for the world that they are not Anti- 
slavery! They beg not to be misunderstood! They 
would not be regarded as apologists for slavery, not 
atali! 

Some of them remind us of dogs like Dr. Kane’s 
dog, Grim. He was grim by name, but terribly 
afraid of polar bears and freezings, so that all his 
courage oozed out in apologies! He would stand 
and wag his tail, and look wise, and smile appro- 
val, as only a dog can smile, but no foree could 
get him into the traces, or draw him to an attack ; 
and ten to one he would eat up the very bag of 
pemmican intended for the expedition! He would 
nod and wag his tail as if he would say, I am with 
you to the backbone, but it is not expedient to join 
this adventure in the cold. Pray, excuse me from 
this. I will not refuse to take my share of 
the game, but a bear’s hug, or a tossing with his 
snout in this cold weather, I don’t particularly rel- 
ish. Nevertheless, I am with you, Dr. Kane, in 
the abstract, and as you need somebody to*keep 
guard over the ship, I will stay and do it. Go your 
ways, Dr. Kane! as for me, I am good at abstrac- 
tions, on pemmican especially, and Anti-slavery to 
the tip of my tail, and I don’t bark against you, but 
only look out for my own comfort ! 

In the abstract, some of our bipeds are in every 
way as good reasoners as Grim, but they have not 
half his humor. They are a very antique race, 
according to the description of old naturalists— 
Isaiah, for example ;—* Dumb dogs that cannot bark, 
sleeping, lying down, loving to slumber,” and 
very much “ opposed to the introduction of useless 
questions which serve but to vex and distract.” 








Now. whether the morality of slavery be such a 


| useless question or not, all the world—outside the 
| Young Men’s Christian Associations—twul grapple 
| with wt; and sueh associations vannot preserve the 


respect of the community, if their one ruling im- 
pulse is the dread of agitation, and the fear of po- 
litical reproach. A dry dock for caulking con- 
demned vessels, or an association for clear-starch- 
ing and ironing, or an hospital for aged and indigent 
respectable women, would be quite as improving 
and more secure, if any of our young men want 
such a safe station. 


‘We say again, whatever comes within the legiti- 
mate sphere of Christian activity and opinion for 
any young man, comes within the legitimate sphere 
of an association. Such an association is not en- 
tered for the purpose of limiting and confining, but 
of enlarging and securing, one’s province of action 
andof thought. An insurance company combines to 
do that for each, which no one alone could do for 
himself. And just so a company of young men for 
mutual strength and improvement, for intellectual 
and moral advancement, combine for the free-hand- 
ling and mastering of themes, and for investigation 
of iniquities, which could notso well or so securely 
be undertaken by individuals. The world has a 
right to look to Young Men’s Christian Associations 
for examples of nobleness, marliness, independence, 
freedom, fearlessness, and generosity of spirit. If 
not, if they undertake to constitute merely a man- 
ufactory of moral cream-freezers, for conservatism 
of the upper-ten, or of salamander safes against agi- 
tation and insurrection, they had better emigrate in 
a body to the ‘University of South Carolina, and 
take charge of the classes in moral philosophy onee 
under the care of Professor Hedrick! G. 
























































































